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THE STATE TRIALS IN ZULULAND. 


THERE are special reasons, it seems to me, »hy women who 
concern themselves in public affairs should take interest in 
the efforts which are now being made to undo some of the 
fresh mischief that has been done in Zululand, Since the 
good Bishop Colenso’s death the main burden of the philan- 
thropic work in which his daughter had previously aided 
him has fallen on her, and the work has been performed with 
a self-sacrificing energy that is simply heroic. Last autumn, 
when the authorities in Natal resolved to proceed against the 
son and brothers of Cetywayo and other Zulu chiefs for 
alleged high-treason, they appointed a Court of Special Com- 


missoners which was modelled almost exactly on the Parnell: 


Commission, with two important differences—the one, that 
the commissioners were empowered to punish as well as to 
investigate ; the other, that there was no protection afforded 
for witnesses who, by their evidence, might criminate them- 
selves. This Dinuzulu Commission, as it may be called, 
carried on its cruel travestie of a judicial inquiry during five 
months, throughout which time nearly the whole res- 
ponsibility, except in so far as it was shared by the counsel 
she employed, and the greater part of the expense, were 
borne by Miss Harriet Colenso. What thousands of men 
and women in our own country, with help from America and 
the Colonies, have combined to do for the maligned Home 
Rulers, who have been able to do much on their own behalf, 
was done nearly single-handed by Miss Colenso for the luck- 
less Usutus who were powerless to help themselves, The 
great services of Mr. Harry Escombe, the senior counsel, 
who spent much money on the work besides giving his pro- 
fessional services, and of Mr. F. C. Dumat, the other 
counsel, who has now visited England to push the claims of 
his clients, must not be forgotton or urdervalued ; but most 
has been done by Miss Colenso, whose sacrifices are by no 
means to be measured by her outlay of considerably more 
than £3,000 in meeting the necessary cost of the defence. 
I think the devotion of this noble woman to a cause in many 
tespects closely resembling the Parnellite cause should 
bespeak for her the sympathy and the honour of other 
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women, and should incline them to help her in pursuing it 
to the end and bringing it to the best issue now possible. 

’ Zululand is so far away, and we have so many pressing 
matters nearer home to attend to, that it is not easy to 
interest people in this business; but it is worth understan 
ding, for the questions involved in it are of vital importance 
to the well-being of our empire. The scandal is not only a 
monstrous piece of injustice, which ought to be redressed, so 
far as it now can be, for the sake of its immediate victims. 
It is also a glaring illustration of mis-rule, which is prevalent, 
happily, for the most part, in milder forms, in several of 
‘our colonies, and which every honest citizen should try to 
overturn. 

Zululand is almost the youngest of our colonies. Though 
we wantonly made war on Cetywayo in 1879, and captured 
him after a sharp tussle, “ breaking” him and his crown as 
completely as Sir Bartle Frere desired —and though after that 
we divided the territory among thirteen ‘‘ Kinglets,” as they 
were called, ultimately sending back Cetywayo, with a 
shadow of authority, to be worried to death by Zibebu, the 
cleverest of the upstarts we had installed in his place—we 
did nothing for the country and made no pretence at governing 
it, until June, 1887, when it was proclaimed a Crown colony, 
and a resident commissioner, chief magistrate, and half a 
dozen other magistrates were sent up to administer its affairs, 
under the direction of the Governor of Natal, who 
is ex-officio governor of Zululand. Dinuzulu, Cety- 
wayo’s son, a youth of about eighteen, was the titular 
head of the people, his chief adviser being his uncle 
Ndabuko, and it was provided by the brand-new 
constitution drawn up for Zululand, that they and the 
other chiefs should continue to manage the internal affairs 
of the country, subject to the powers of the magistrates to 
keep peace and order among them. Zibebu was then living 
in the Reserve, having been driven there four. years betore 
by the Usutus or National party, as Dinuzulu’s followers, the 
great majority of the Zulus, were called. No sooner bad 
the new system been introduced, however, than it was pro- 
posed to reinstate Zibebu, avowedly as the salaried leader of 
a body of fighting men to be “used,” according to the grim 
phrase of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, at whose instigation he 
was sent up, “for the good of the country,” in other 
to be employed in keeping Dinuzulu and all other U 
subjection. In vain it was protested, before Zibibu’s afivént, 


that he could cause nothing but mischief; and the mischief 
began on the very day of his return, From the beginning, 
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arresting four men against whom warrants had been issued 
for “ contempt of the magistrate’s order in refusing to obey 
his lawful summonses,” a small army was sent to attack a 
gathering of Usutus at Ceza. The Usutus barely defended 
themselves ; only two English soldiers were shot by them in the 
scuffle, and that in violation of Dinuzulu’s order ; but great 
numbers of the Usutus were shot, and despatches were sent 
home reporting that a rebellion had broken out. It was for 
that and other trumped-up offences that Dinuzulu and his 
kinsmen, and others, were charged before the Special Judi- 
cial Commission at Etshowe with high treason, and several 
minor offences. 

The trials began on the 15th of November, and they 
lasted, with an interruption of seven weeks, until the 27th of 
April. They were, as I have said, a cruel travestie of the 
forms of justice. Of the witnesses brought up for the 
defence many were arrested on other charges before they 
could enter the witness box ; and thereby, of course, many 
others were frightened away. A mass of official evidence, 
called for by the prisoners’ counsel, was ruled out of order. 
The Crown prosecutor was allowed to do whatever he liked. 
The counsel for the defence were hampered and snubbed at 
every turn. It was manifest to all concerned, and made 
no secret of by the authorities, that the prisoners had been 
condemned before they were put on their trial, and that the 
trials were gone through merely as a pretence, and as an 
elaborate machinery for further intimidation of the already 
sufficiently cowed victims. No one was surprised when 
Dinuzulu was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, his 
uncle Ndabuko, to fifteen years; another uncle, Tshingana, 
to twelve years ; and other chiefs and headmen to five years 
apiece. 

Against those sentences, or rather against the whole 
proceedings of which those sentences were the climax, it is 
proposed to appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and a Zulu Defence Fund has been started in 
order to assist this appeal, and thus relieve Miss Colenso, 
as far as possible, in the self-imposed task by which she 
has already impoverished herself. Among the members of 
our committee are Earl Grey, Mr. Caine, M.P., Dr. Clark, 
M.P., Mr. Thomas Ellis, M.P., Mr. W. A. Hunter, M.P, 
the Hon. Walter James, M.P., Mr. Alexander McArthur, 
M.P., Mr. Walter McLaren, M.P., Mr. John Westlake, 
Q.C., Mr. Hopwood, Q.C., Mr W. H. Domville, Dr. J. H. 
Gladstone, Mr. James Heywood, Mr. Arthur Shaen, and 
Mr. Douglas Walker. Sir Robert Fowler, M.P., is the 
treasurer. As honorary secretary of the committee, I shall 
be very glad to receive any communications or to answer any 
inquiries. H. R. Fox Bourne. 

Broadway Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W. 


THEOSOPHY. 


WE have all heard of Theosophy, but probably few know 
what is meant by the word. Mrs. Besant, who is a Fellow 
of the Theosophical Society, has lately defined Theosophy as 
*¢ a philosophy, a science, a system of ethics, which has been 
wrought out by generations of thinkers, and preserved by 
them as a sacred deposit, not to be completely communicated 
to men, in general until the evolution of the race has pro- 
gressed to a point far in advance of that now reached.” 
These men variously known as adepts, mahatmas, &c., have 
been born in different countries but mostly in Eastern lands, 
and have been regarded almost as gods by their followers, 
although they have not claimed for themselves any super- 
natural powers. The Theosophists believe that any one may 
reach the state of an adept who has sufficient strength to 
pursue a long course of training and self-sacrifice. The 
faculties active in adepts being latent in all men, the whole 
race will one day reach this higher plane ; but this will pro- 

bly not be until many generations have passed away. 

‘Anyone who wishes to inquire further into these mysteries 
may obtain information from the Theosophical Society ; and 
on receipt of one shilling Mrs. Besant has offered to forward 
literature on the subject. 
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as the Blue-books plainly show, there was a settled purpose 
on the part of the authorities, to whom the name of Cety- 
wayo and all belonging to it was hateful, to persecute 
Dinuzulu and the Usutus, and Zibebu helped them very 
effectually in this. Troubles began at once, and they continued 
and grew until June in last year, when, on a paltry excuse of 
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LAW AND ORDER IN TRALE 


Mr. and Mrs. Epwarp HarRINGTeN returned to Tralee a 
week ago. It was Mr. Harrington’s first sight of his own 
home since he went to gaol last December. A great welcome 
awaited him by his fellow-townspeople, who accompanied 
him in crowds to the office of the Kerry Sentinel, from a 
window of which Mr. Harrington addressed them as follows :— 

My friends and fellow-townsmen,—As you have said, I am 
here again—(cheers)—and after the reign of tyranny that is 
rampant in this town and county will > extinct, I shall be 
here again. (Cheers.) I do not propose to speak to you at 
any length, but I think in the few words I shall address to 
you that you will discern no note of cowardice and no flinch- 
ing on my part—(cheers)—and that the same Ned Harring- 
ton that left you is here again to-night. (Loud cheers, and a 
voice—Not a feather out of you.”) I am glad to see that my 
friends of the Royal Irish have done me the honour to send 
me a note-taker in the dusk of the evening to take down 
what I say. For eleven years I have been speaking late and 
early in Tralee and other parts of this county, and I have 
challenged the Government to produce one word of mine 
which could be regarded as an incitement to crime or a dis- 
credit to you or to me. (Cheers.) To-day I am not ashamed 
of a single word I have said in this town or county, and 
please God I intend to repeat it all again. (Cheers,) 

These gallant words were the signal of a terrible 
onslaught by the police, who fell upon the ple, 
striking them with the butt-ends of their rifles and kicking 
them when they were down. When the hideous scene was 
over, says the Kerry Sentinel, Mr. Harrington left his house 
with the intention of proceeding to the post-office when he 
saw on the streets three district-inspectors in uniform, and a 
small man in “ plain clothes,” who turned out to be Captain 
Massey. They were in conversation and were laughing 
heartily. Mr. Harrington approached, and said “Am I 
addressing Captain Massey?” He was answered in the 
affirmative, whereupon he said, “* May I ask are you respon- 
sible for this fracas that has taken place?” 

Captain Massey: “I am responsible for the peace of this 
town to-night.” 

Mr. Harrington: “ Are you responsible immediately and 
without warning for batoning the people who were merely 
listening to me addressing a few words to them from my own 
window ?” 

Captain Massey : “I am responsible for every incident that 
occurs in keeping the peace.” 

Addressing a taller officer, Mr. Harrington said, “ You led 
a rifle charge, did you not?” He replied, ‘‘ Yes,” 

District-Inspector Gambell : “I decline to allow any of my 
officers to answer your questions, or to be cross-examined by 
you. 

Mr. Harrington: “I would request you not to be so im- 
pudent, and to remember you have a superior officer here— 
Captain Massey, who is in charge.” Then turning to Captain 
Massey, Mr. Harrington said, ‘‘Do you consider you have 
any law for this proceeding?” 

Captain Massey: “I don’t know that I have.” 


Mr. Harrington: “I am thoroughly satisfied—as I see that 
you are not in a communicative mood—that you have avowed 
in the presence of your officers that you have no law for this 
proceeding of batoning and maiming the people.” 

All then seemed a bit fluttered, and as Mr. Harrington 
was moving off District-Inspector Gambell said to him, 
“You mustn’t take that,” and Captain Massey said, ‘“ You 
must take me as giving you no answer.” 

Mr. Harrington: “You have given me an answer, saying 
that you didn’t know whether or not you had law for this 
proceeding. If you intend to withdraw that statement now 
you can do so.” 

Captain Massey: “I didn’t use it.” 

Mr. Harrington : “If you get any one of these officers now 
present to say you didn’t use it this instant I am satisfied.” 
Turning to the officers Mr. Harrington then said, “ Will one 
of you back out that lie now”? Mr. Harrington paused for 4 
reply, but got none. He then said, “I am now satisfied 
with the position I have placed you in,” and then moved off. 
The people then gathered about him, and addressing them 
he said, “ For God’s sake don’t follow me anywhere through 
the streets. I don’t want to expose you to be batoned as you 
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were before.” Mr. Harrington, wherever he stirred during the | send her a message of peace and encouragement, to give h 
night, was shadowed by “plain-clothes” policemen. The | fresh assurances that the people of England = any a 


i paraded the streets until close on midnight, when 
the streets presented their normal state. 


THE EXILE’S NEW HOME. 


Within a vast cathedral pile the benediction hymn was peal- 


Beside me in the crowded aisle a group of emigrants were 
kneeling. 
Their homely raiment shedding round the briny odour of the 


ocean, 

They bend their foreheads to the ground, the rough hands 
claspt in rapt devotion, 

And staff and bundle cast aside were watered with the 
tenderest tears, 

As soft the old familiar hymn was wafted to the exiles’ ears. 

I heard them sob, I saw them lift their streaming eyes to 
that blessed dome— 

Strange voices in a foreign land were carolling the hymns of 
home ; 


And backward o’er the dangerous seas in Fancy's ships once 
more they floated, 

The music of the billows heard that swelled on Erin’s coast 
devoted ; 

And trod once more the chapel-green, and plucked the sham- 
rocks from the sward, 

And knelt again with dearest kin before the altar of the Lord! 

Oh, sweetly sang the hidden choir, “Qui vitam sine 
termino 

Nobis donet in patria.” The simple strain was clear and low ; 

And, like a dream in troubled sleep, before them rose the 
vanish’d scene, 

(Alas! how bitter are the tears that keep the graves of 
memory green !) 

No busy ploughman in the field, no laughing children at the 


gate, ; 

The cabin walls in ruin laid, the mortgaged farm, the lost 
estate, 

The gray-haired soggarth howed in pain above the pallet of 
the dying, 

The precious dead (by sorrow slain) beneath the turf and 
shamrocks lying— 

saat Father ! if there were no blest abiding-place with 
T. 


ee, 
How could the hapless exile bear the burdens of his misery ? 


If, through the rain-drops of his tears, he saw no bow of 
promise shining, 

How could the cloud of sorrow, touched by hope, reveal its 
silver lining ? 

But angels soothe him, as they sing of endless days and joys 
to come 

In Faith’s eternal Fatherland, the exile’s universal Home ! 


ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 


EAST MARYLEBONE ELECTION. 


THE workers in East Marylebone are doing their best for 
Mr, Leveson Gower. A meeting was held on Tuesday 
afternoon in Lisson Grove, under the auspices of the Women’s 
Liberal Association. Lady Plowden took the chair, and 
speeches were delivered by the candidate, Mr. Causton, M.P., 
Mr. Beaufoy, M.P., Mr. Symonds, secretary of the National 
Reform Union, Mrs. Tomkinson, and many others. Several 
ladies are canvassing, and some are working as volunteer 
clerks in the committee rooms. The following letter was 
tead from Mrs, Gladstone :— 
“James Street, July 16. 

Dear Countess Tolstoi,—I regret more than I can say that 
I am prevented at the last moment from attending the meet- 
Ing to-day in support of our friend Mr. George Leveson- 
Gower. I should have been heartily glad to attend and to 

d my word of exhortation. Ireland never needed our 
help more than at the present moment. It rests with you to 


her side. You havea capital candidate. (Cheers.) I have 
known Mr. Leveson-Gower, ry husband’s secretary, pretty 
well all his life, and I can promise you that he is an earnest 
and honourable politician who will put his heart into his 
work and do credit to any constituency. I can wish him 
nothing better to emulate his uncle, Lord Granville— 
(cheers) —whose long political life is too well-known to need 
further words from me. Time is very short, and immediate 
action is the more necessary. I ask you all to do your 
utmost to return your Liberal candidate in spite of the 
difficulties of this contest, and so to help Mr. Gladstone and 
the Liberal party, for the sake of Ireland and of Liberalism 
in the United Kingdom. (Cheers.)—With heartiest good 
wishes, I remain, yours sincerely, 
‘“CATHERINE GLADSTONE.” 


WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


Mpg. STANISLAS MEUNIER, now known to your readers as 
an authoress of novels and also scientific works, has in her 
last book—“* L’ Homme Primitif, Ses Miséres et Grandeurs”— 
indulged her taste for scientific subjects, and utilised her 
knowledge to amuse and instruct others. The first part is 
an attractive, we may even say poetic, sketch of primary man. 
The second part is composed of ‘“ Piéces justificatives ”— 
long abstracts from well-known anthropological-geological 
works proving the truth of Mdme. Stanislas Meunier’s poetic 
and impregsive sketches. Mdme. Meunier will certainly 
make converts among that large section of readers who 
express their dislike to dry. subjects. Artistic illustrations 
render this attractive book still more attractive. 

Mdlle. Fanny Bignon has read papers before the Zoological 
Society on the following subjects: “The anatomy of the 
lachrymal gland of the monster tortoise (Chelonia viridis),” 
‘Researches on the Aenen cervico-cephalic cells of the 
psittacides.” Previous to this last, Mdlle. Bignon communi- 
cated to the Biological Society a paper on the “ Aenen 
carnial cells in birds,” also ‘‘ Researches on the relation of 
the pneumatic system in the heads of birds compared with 
that dependent on the pulmonary respiratory system.” Micro- 
scopical sections, prepared and mounted by Mdille. Bignon, 
demonstrated the accuracy of her observations. It will be 
admitted that Mdille. Bignon has given tangible proof that 
she is a woman who is capable of studying science. She was 
received in the laboratory of M. Lacaze Dullices, Professor 
of Zoology at the Sorbonne. M. Gve. Delage now holds 
that chair, Mdlle. Bignon combines two careers—one of 
studying and another of teaching. Whilst engaged in scientific 
research at the laboratory of the Sorbonne, she was teaching 
at the Ecole Tremaire, where her colleagues were, with one 
exception, of her own sex, making the proportion of one 
man to twenty women. In 1871 she was appointed lecturer 
in hygiene to the Association Philotechnique. Here she 
taught so well that one of her pupils in her turn became a 
lecturer on sanitation. A poor woman, a lace mender, was 
deserted by her husband. She studied so well under the 
inspiration of Mdlle. Bignon’s evening lectures that eventually 
she gave proof of possessing sufficient knowledge to be ap- 
pointed lecturer on sanitation at the Cours de la Ville. 
Mdlle. Bignon has taken the degree of Ligencée es Sciences + 
equal to an English M.A. She has been created Offit- 
d’Academie, Officier de I’Instruction Publique; she is professor 
at the Ecole Municipale Supérieure, and secretary to the 
French Geological Society. She is also a member of the 
section of elementary instruction of the Commission for 
organising the Exposition Universelle. 

Mdme. Marie Delorme has written a book entitled “ Les 
Petits Cahiers de Mdme. Brunet,” which is very much praised 
by medical authorities and the ignorant “Tite Barnacles,” 
who like to know, you know, but nevertheless do not know, 
Mdme. Delorme, in the “ Petits Cahiers de Mdme. Brunet,” 
according to the criticism of a mother of a family, gives 
valuable information concerning the direction of a family, 
hygiene, domestic medicine, and domestic management. 5 
The work contains excellent cookery receipts, suitable fo: 
every-day use. All classes find in the Petits Cahiers (ricl? 
and poor, artisans, middle classes) much they did not know, ° 
but are glad to know. W. VERNIER, 

Paris. 
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FASHION AND POLITICS. 


A Primros: TALE. 


Mrs. de Marchand had three daughters. They were nice- 
looking girls of the sort that good-natured female friends call 
“ stylish,” and they were clever in making their dresses from 
patterns in the ladies’ papers, and doing one another’s hair 
according to the newest blocks in the barber’s window. Mr. 
de Marchand was amiable and harmless. He was sometimes 
even useful, when the young people needed an escort, and 
long years of practice had made him quite perfect in the art 
of obeying the dictates of his wife. This estimable family 
suddenly found themselves located in one of our loveliest 
English villages, in a house just large enough to be described 
as a residence, but with an income so small that it required 
all their wits to enable them to class themselves with the 
gentry. They attended church regularly, and took a class at 
the Sunday School, and a district for visiting. This secured 
them an introduction to the rectory, and, after a time, to 
several other houses in the neighbourhood. They even 
enjoyed the superior luxury of refusing to know some wealthy 
neighbours who were Dissenters, and who sinned against 
all the laws of society in a most disgraceful manner. In this 
wicked family there was only one daughter, and she had 
been seen rambling in the lanes without gloves, and actually 
shaking hands with the baker’s wife in the village street. 

‘We don’t know the Smiths. They are not at all in our 
set. Dissenters, and very queer altogether,” was generally 
the last paragraph of a description of their new home, given 
to any old friends by one of the Miss de Marchands. 

One day in the late autumn of 1885 there was’an unusual 
stir in Helcombe. Men were seen talking to one another at 
the corners of streets and at the door of the newspaper 
shop. There was a rumour of a meeting to be held at the 
rector’s, and an unusual bulkiness in the post bag indicated 
an increase of the local correspondence. Mr. de Marchand 
knew nothing, but the ladies of his family soon informed him 
that this must not continue, and he was sent out in a heavy 
shower to bring home the news. After paying various calls 
in the neighbourhood, catching a severe cold, and per- 
manently injuring his best hat, he succeeded in discovering 
the cause of the general excitement. An election was 
imminent. Old Lord Wardle, who had represented the 
county for many years, had refused to stand again, and a 
contest was expected. 

“ Now, girls,” said Mamma de Marchand, “you must take 
part in this matter. It is quite the fashion now for women 
to be political. Ifyou are not, people will think you are 
stupid. And after all I expect it will be pleasant enough 
and get us through the winter. I don’t want you to make 
ig noses red with reading long speeches or going out in 

d weather, but you can join the Primrose League and do 
what the rector’s wife advises. I know the colours here 
are dreadful—a very ugly orange. But you need only wear 
a favour; and who can say what the candidate will be like.” 

‘‘T dare say he will be married, and as old as Lord Wardle,” 
said the eldest Miss de Marchland despondently. 

“6Oh, no, I don’t look forward to anything so bad as that. 
Besides, if he is old, he will bring some young men to work 
for him ; and if he is married, his wife must take a place for 
him in the neighbourhood ; and I dare say she will have 
quite a fashionable circle.” 

»zMrs. de Marchand’s word was law, and before a 
Zeek was over the three girls were full-fledged dames, 

h their brooches neatly pinned on in prominent 
places, and a small orange favour to make the political 
costume quite complete. The rector’s wife was really very 
political, and insisted upon a good deal of work, Mrs. de 
Marchand found that she could not altogether limit the 
labours of her dear girls as she had hoped. They were 
doomed to sit through long discourses from the rector and 
Tory friends from London, who lectured on the great ques- 
tions of “The Church is in danger,” and the sacred nature of 
vested interests. They also had to trudge from cottage to 
cottage through long weary days, leaving tracts at every door 
and even trying to explain to the cottagers what a wicxed man 
Mr. Gladstone was, and how, if he was ever again Prime 

\,Minister, he would pull down all the churches, and pave the 
“treets with the tombstones out of the churchyard. 

“You don’t believe all that, do you miss?” said one 
burly farmer. “ You should talk to Miss Jessie Smith, and 
hear whaf, she has to say. She’s canvassing for the Radicals, 


Miss Jessie. 
cow was blasphemy to their delicate Primrose ears, and they 


pitied this poor young man for being burdened with such 
friends. 


and when I told her your story about the tombstones 
thought she’d aburst with laughing. ‘Why,’ says she, ‘ 
Gladstone is a Churchman himself and often reads 
lessons in his son’s church at Hawarden.’” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t listen to anything the Smiths say 
said Miss de Marchand. “They are not members of the 
Primrose League, and so they know nothing of politics at all, 
We know the real truth from the rector, and he says the 
Church, and all national religion, will be certainly destroyeq 
if Mr. Muzzle is not etiriied in November.” 

About two miles from Helcombe stood a beautiful house, 


surrounded by its own grounds, called Helcombe Court, 


and it was the regret of all the young people in the neighbour. 
hood that it stood empty. 


“‘If only we had nice lively neighbours at the Court,” 


was the wish of the Misses de Marchands, whenever they felt 
particularly dull. 


‘* Mamma, do you know the Court is being got ready for 


the family?” one of the girls asked on her return froma 
long canvassing round one afternoon. 


‘Not exactly the family, my dear. I hear that a young 


man of considerable property has rented it, and is coming 
here for the winter or perhaps for good.” 


The girls were delighted with the news and next morning 
went into the village with a determination to learn all the 
interesting particulars of his name, his fortune, and his 
disposition. The baker’s wife, that very woman whose hand 
Miss Smith had been seen to shake, was found to be the 


best informant. 


‘Yes, miss, it’s quite true. Young Mr. Grenfell has taken 
the Court. He has a sight of money, for the stables are to 


be repaired, and he brings his horses. I saw him the day 
he was down. A nice-looking young man indeed. As tall 
as my Thomas, though not so broad in the shoulders. Mr. 
Smith was with him, for he knows the Smiths quite intimate. 
‘My friend Smith,’ he says when speaking to Thomas. 
‘Why, Thomas,’ I says, ‘who knows but he’s coming after 
Miss Jessie’—but there, she’s so took up with the election 
that she can’t think of anything else. Three acres and a 
cow is all she talks of, and the future of the working classes.” 


The Misses de Marchand scarcely stayed to hear about 
She was not in their set. Three acres and a 


‘Of course, mamma will let him know at once that the 


Smiths must be dropped. Of course he will be quite in our set.” 


That evening the rector and his wife gave a select dinner 
to the candidate and a few friends. Mr. and Mrs. de 
Marchand were of the party, and the dear girls with other 
Primrose dames came round in the evening. Mr. Muzzle 
was very stout, very dull, and somewhat stupid. He thanked 
the young ladies for all the able assistance they were giving, 
and hoped their enthusiasm for the Church and the Empire 
would be its own reward. 

‘Oh, yes,” said the wily Rector. ‘ And when the election 
is over you must come down, Muzzle, and give a ball, and 
invite all our friends to enjoy themselves.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Muzzle, He was getting accustomed 
to giving impossible pledges. 

“T think you ought to have taken the Court. It is a 
thousand pities that young Grenfell has got it.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Muzzle, and he looked more stupid 
than ever. a 

“Qh, do tell us about Mr. Grenfell. Do you think he 
will give any balls? Do you know him, Mrs. Benson? Is 
he nice? We heard in the village he was so handsome.” 

A blank silence followed the eager questioning of the De 
Marchand girls. The rector looked stiff, his wife offended, 
and as for poor Muzzle, he wore the same expression as when 
questioned by one of the free and independent voters of the 
Helcombe division. 

“‘ What is the matter?” gasped the girls. 

“My dear young ladies, although you are privileged to be 
dames in the honourable league, of which my wife is a lead- 
ing member, you appear to be very ignorant of our local 
politics. The person of whom you have spoken, Grenfell 
by name, is the selected Liberal candidate for this division, 
and your endeavours during the last fortnight have been to 
persuade the less educated people of my parish, that if he 
is returned as their representative, the very graves of thelr 
forefathers will be desecrated by the irreverent reforms and 
unlawful rapine of which he is the advocate.” 
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Long 
mother 
supporting the wrong man! 

What was the rectory society to them compared to the 
delight of a real rich live bachelor at Helcombe Court? 
What was one ball given by old Muzzle compared to endless 
possibilities in their near neighbourhood? Oh, how they 
hated the very name of the Primrose League, and how they 
envied the Smiths! But there was plenty of time to change. 
They could find out that the Church was not in danger after 
all. They would distrust Muzzle. They would try to under- 
stand how the poor needed three acres and a cow, and how 
this handsome young Grenfell proposed to secure it for 
them. Already their minds were full of schemes of liberal 
conversion and a penitent call on the Smiths. But Mr. Ben- 
son, the rector, spoke again. 

“TI fear that young woman, Jessie Smith, has much to 
answer for. They say she has quite an unwomanly know- 
ledge of politics, and really understands public questions 
like a man. She was the first to suggest Grenfell fighting 
this division—otherwise, Muzzle, we should have had a walk 
over. And I hear, too, she has been engaged to him for 
some months, and they are to be married when the election 
is over.” 

The Misses de Marchand ceased to subscribe to the Prim- 
rose League, but they did not undergo any political con- 
version. They were heard to express very bitter disapproval 
of political women, and to say they believe that girls who 
took such matters up were after all only running after the 
men. 

Mr. Grenfell and his wife live at Helcombe Court, and 
are in hopes of buying it. He is member for the division, 
and likes living among his constituents. Poor Mr. Muzzle 
has not been heard of for some time, After he lost his 
election his business affairs seemed to go wrong, and the 
rector hints gloomily at certain loans still remaining unpaid. 

The Primrose League does not flourish in Helcombe, and 
the baker’s wife declares it was “ muzzled” too much in its 
infancy. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


“TO THE WORK.” 


Sir,—To those of your readers about to disperse for the 
holidays I would like to suggest that they should take with 
them not only their political convictions but some part at 
least of their political energies also. A great deal of quiet, 
lasting work might be done, without much effort, among the 
stationary population of the various watering places and sea- 
side resorts in England and Wales. The distribution of 
literature occurs to me as the means most ready to hand, 
and doubtless the Liberal publishing agencies could be per- 
suaded to make special terms for those who meant to utilise 
their holiday for the purposes of Liberal propaganda. 

But of still more urgent importance is systematic work in 
those country districts where Liberal Associations either do 
not exist, or where from local circumstances their educational 
influence is less strong than it might be. Outsiders can 
often play the part of political missionaries more effectively 
than local Liberals. © 

The Executive Committee of the Women’s Liberal Feder- 
ation, after considerable experience of the usefulness of the 
plan, are anxious to persuade ladies with some leisure and 
much goodwill to the cause, to devote a few weeks during 
summer or autumn to political work in country districts. It 
is not necessary that volunteers should be capable of speak- 
ing in public—though the ability to give a simple address to 
a small audience would, of course, be an advantage—but a 
thorough knowledge of the questions they advocate 1s 
essential. The kind of work wanted is the steady distribu- 
tion of literature carefully selected for the particular neigh- 
bourhood, visiting among the people in a friendly way, 
holding cottage meetings, and in fine weather open air meet- 
ings with the aid of local speakers if necessary, and, where 
possible, the formation of Women’s Liberal Associations. 

It is important that the pioneers should have the support 
and hearty co-operation of the prominent Liberals of the 
neighbourhood, and the committee of the W.L.F. would do 
their utmost to obtain this for them. In most cases hospi- 
tality would be provided and railway expenses paid. — 

If ladies who can undertake any work of this kind will 
write to me, stating the time of year most convenient to 
them, and the part of England they would prefer to work 


| 
| 


before this speech was over, the De Marchand’s, | in, I shall try to put : é ; 
and daughters, had realised their blunder--they were | ficld for ry to put them in the way of finding a suitable 


their efforts.—I am, sir, faithfully yours, 
ANNIE MacponneLL, 
Secretary Women’s Liberal Association. 
23, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W., 
July 16, 1889. 


-_—- 


PROFESSOR STUART AND GROUND 
LANDLORDS. 


ProFessor STuarT has handed in a motion which would 


: have come on last Friday had not the Government deter- 


mined to keep Fridays for themselves. Its terms are as 
follows: “That in the opinion of this House the ground 
landlords of the metropolis ought to contribute a substantial 
share of the charges of local government therein, having 
regard to the value of the ground of the metropolis as apart 
from the buildings erected thereon, and having regard to the 
heavy burdens already imposed on the ratepayers for per- 
manent public improvements.” 

In the same evening paper in which this motion appeared, 
there was also an account of a meeting of the Strand District 
Board at which some striking statements with regard to 
overcrowding were made. It was said at this meeting that 
in the parish of St. Anns there is a house with only one 
water-closet and a very defective water supply, where thirty- 
one people live. Of course, we have all heard before of like 
cases and of worse ones; but it is our duty to keep them 
constantly under public notice until something is done to 
render such a state of things impossible. 

The great mass of our artizans and the women who work 
in warehouses and factories must perforce live near their 
work ; and as long as the ordinary landlord finds that he 
can get high rents for wretched tenements, unfit for human 
habitation, he will not trouble himself to build better. But, 
indeed, the fault does not lie wholly with the owners of these 
houses, for they are obliged to demand high rents in order 
to realise even a moderate profit after an enormous ground- 
rent has been paid, as well as heavy rates and taxes. Prof. 
Stuart put this very clearly before the meeting held at Ealing, 
on July 3rd, under the auspices of the Ealing Women’s 
Liberal Association and the Home Rule Union. He stated 
that in London land is so valuable that if artisans’ dwellings 
on the Peabody Buildings principle were erected, 2s. a-week 
must be charged for even one small room in order to pay the 
ground-rent. When the cost of building and other expenses 
were reckoned, the rent would be raised to 5s. a-week, leav- 
ing profit out of the question. 

The best remedy for this state of things seems to be heavy 
taxation of the ground landlord—the ground landlord who 
does nothing but wait while his property is made more and 
more valuable by improvements paid for out of the rates 
levied indirectly on the occupier, and who then steps in to 
demand a higher rent for his land. rear 

Although Prof. Stuart’s motion is postponed, it is sincerely 
hoped that it is not for long. 


SSS SE ee 


BRapFoRD Women’s LiseRAL ASSOCIATIONS.—A series 0 
five out-door meetings are being held in the Eastern Division 
under the auspices of the Bradford Branch of the Home 
Rule Union, assisted actively by the local members of the 
Women’s Liberal Association. Mr. Michael Manning, of 
Waterford, spoke at one of them, and captured a large 
audience with that tremendous rhetoric and solid earnestness 
which corresponds so closely to his own huge proportions. 
He has had two months of skilly in Clonmel, but there is 


not a feather taken out of him. 


* 
*& 


In the new portrait of Mr. Gladstone, which is being, ¥ 


painted by Sir John Millais, the statesman has standing* 
his knee his little grandson, Mr. W. H. Gladstone’s son> 
+ 
* * 

“The Eight Hours’ Movement,” by Tom Mann, of the 
Amalgamated Engineers, is a concise summary of the argu- 
ments in favour of legislation on this question. It is published 
at 1d., at 13, Paternoster Row. 

“4s 

It is said that Mr. Arnold Foster has been 
oppose Mr. Sexton, M.P, at the general electior 
representation of West Belfast. 


~~ 
’ 
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TO OUR READERS. 


We are glad to be able to announce that arrangements have 
now been made with Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son for the 
sale of the Women’s Gazette at the bookstalls of the principal 
railway stations. Any complaints should be sent to us. 
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All true friends of Ireland are delighted to hear of 
the gigantic trade union about to be formed by the 
tenant farmers throughout the country. Until the Irish 
leaders give us the particulars of the scheme it is 
waste of time, and even mischievous, to be specu- 
lating about what they will be. Enough that such men 

O’Brien and Parnell are satisfied with their sufficiency. 
Everything that has come out in the evidence, given before 
the Parnell Commission, as Lord Herschell christened it, 
has shown that these men not only have always acted with 
the one object of benefitting their poorer countrymen, but 
also that they have exercised a most marvellous moderation 
and wisdom in the methods they have adopted, and have 
tally led a “ constitutional reform” in the best sense of the 


term, We may, therefore, feel quite certain that the new. 


machinery, whatever it turns out to be, will be of a kind that 
we can work with cordially and enthusiastically, and we have 
only to await its further development to understand how 
best we can give our help. 

English people know pretty well what is meant by a good 
trade union, We have done our best to encourage such 
institutions among women of the industrial classes, and we 
have found that the men who are good trade-unionists are 
the best temperance workers, the best benefit society subscri- 
bers, and the best husbands and fathers. We shall then be 
ready to learn about this Irish Union when it is described 
by its promoters, and we shall have our minds prepared to 
see the benefits, commercial and social, which it may be 
expected to secure. The working men of England, we 
believe, will give a hearty encouragement to their poor 
countrymen in Ireland, at this brave and honest effort to 
meet their enemies, the landlords, with their own weapons 
Do not let us allow it to be said that Englishwomen are a 
bit behindhand. By the time our winter meetings begin, 
after the autumn vacation, the new scheme will be published, 
and every Women’s Liberal Association should give one of 
their first evenings to the discussion of it, and should not 
only pass resolutions, which can be sent to headquarters in 
Ireland, but consider in what practical way help can be 
given. 


The theosophists have gained a powerful adherent in Mrs. 
Besant, who has publicly announced, we hear, her adoption 
of the creed of the occultists. So able a writer and speaker 
is a convert worth having; but Mrs. Besant’s influence in 
many quarters will not be increased by her new departure. 
Change and development are the laws of all healthy, active 
minds, but the evolution should be in logical sequence unless 
the life’s labours are to be a piece of mere inharmonious 
patchwork. Mrs. Besant has pretty nearly boxed the com- 
pass of religious creeds, and has worked hard and with great 
self-denial at two completely opposing methods of social 
reform, the individualistic and the socialistic. 


* 
* & 

There is frequent and loud jubilation among landlords 
and coercionists on their victory (?) over the Plan on the 
Massereene estate, and the success of the Protestant planta- 
tion which has cost them such a pretty penny. One of 
these fine Protestant yeomen has just appeared in a Crimes 
Court at Drogheda, and on being inspected in open day, 
proved to be a discreditable-looking youth, apparently about 
eighteen years of age. Under cross-examination he made 
the following interesting revelations, which it would bea 
pity to spoil by one word of comment :— 

“What were you at before you took to planting the 
Massereene estate ?” 

“‘ Before I joined farming I served my time for a bit to 
the gamekeeping business.” 

‘* What rent are you paying Lord Massereene ?”’ 

“I didn’t pay any at all yet.” 

“What! You don’t mean to say you have joined the Plan 
of Campaign ?” 

‘*Deed’n I don’t, but I’m not of age yet, and I’m not to 
pay any rent till I’m of age.” 

“‘ But if you are not of age yet you cannot be a tenant.” 

“IT suppose not. It’s hard to tell what I am.” 

Mr. T. W. Russell and Mr, Bullough may well be proud 
of their protegé, 


* & 
* 


The House of Lords—the House of Lords—has passed 4 
second reading of the Home Rule Bill for Western Australia, 
nem. con. Lord Knutsford urged that the people of the 
country, in all about 40,000, “had made such advances 1n 
population, wealth, intelligence, and social prosperity, as to 
justify the change.” What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander, but will my Lords admit the force of this trite 
proverb? Perhaps they are practising the art of swallowing 
Home Rule Bills gracefully. 
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setters at Halifax have at last been granted 
The cary with their employers the refusal to. grant 


hoch, in the fist instance, ed to the trike 
The 0 ions of a Crimes Court are greatly 


rdinary operati 
ised by the presence of English visitors, but when 
three English M.P.’s and the Hon. Mr. Ashley Ponsonby 
turn up with note-books, the effect is simply paralysing. 
Even Mr. Hamilton, R.M., who is equal to most emergencies 
of that kind (his illegal treatment of Mr. Dillon will never be 
forgotten), was baffled by the support which Mr: Schwann, 
Mr. Fuller, and Mr. Williams gave to Mr. Cox and Mr. Gill 
week. He was unable, before such an 
incompetence of the Crown 
Saale 
ualification for gao r. Cox has suffered five 
diferent terms of imprisonment, but his dauntless sprit does 
not hesitate one moment at giving some Balfourian justification 
for a sixth. ‘ 
a+ 
“There is a soul of goodness in things evil.” The 
Government has hustled Mr. Mark Stewart’s amendment on 
clause 8 of the Scotch Local Government Bill through the 
House, which specifically declares women ineligible to sit 
on county councils for Scotland. It was a shabby trick, but 
it will work with a boomerang effect. It will not increase 
the affection of women for a political party which says smooth 
things to them at Primrose meetings, and holds pious opinions 
about their fitness for political service, and then declines to 
ratify those compliments by any legislative action. We will 
refuse no liberal measures at the hands of a Tory Government, 
but it is a healthier and sounder thing for all onward move- 
ments when they influence legislation through that political 
party whose traditions and whose instincts are honestly for 
reform. 
[The W. L. A.’s should keep their eye upon those Liberal 
M.P.’s who failed to be in their places to vote against Mr. 
Stewart's amendment. ] 


* 
* & 


On Monday last, the Irish Parliamentary party had an 
important meeting in the House of Commons, and appointed 
acommittee which includes Messrs. Parnell, Sexton, O’Brien, 
Gill, and several others of the best known members. This 
committee will report on the constitution of the new League, 
ba ? to oppose the aggressions of the landlord class in 


* 
* & 

On Friday last, at the Parisian Women’s Conpress, organ- 
ised by Madame de Morsier and presided over by M. talks 
Simon, Miss Ensor, the well known translator, read a paper 
on Trades Unions, translated into French from the paper 
recently read by Lady Dilke at the conference of the 
Women’s Liberal Associations in London. 

*"s 

The Commission Court was crowded on Tuesday morning 
to hear the final decision of Mr. Parnell. He has with- 
drawn his counsel, and the rest of the Irish party have done 
the same. As the learned counsel walked out of court, 
followed shortly afterwards by their clients the Irish mem- 
bers, many felt that the interest of the Commission was over. 
It was rumoured that Mrs. Gladstone would cease her 
attendances, but we should not be surprised to see her there 
on Thursday, when Mr. Parnell will be again in the box. 

€ case now stands thus: The Irish members have dis- 
closed all their papers—even their own private cheque books— 
Mr. Houston's society, the Tory organisation in Dublin, 
tefuses to disclose theirs, and, unfortunately, Sir James Han- 
nen has no power to compel them to. Of course we can 
all think what seems most reasonable under these circum- 
stances, 
® 
oe 
Mr. W. O’Brien’s clarion cry of encouragement and 
tumph to the much-coerced and oft-evicted Clanricarde 
tenantry should not be missed by anyone who wants to 
Understand the full bearing of the new Tenants’ Defence 
-2gue. Repudiate the Plan? Abandon the Campaigners ? 
ie € are going to abandon you by putting every man of the 
bui Trace at your backs. We are going to abandon you by 
lulding triple walls of brass around you, and by giving you 
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a well-filled exchequer at your service to match the money- 
bags of Lord ‘Clanricarde and his brother Gxiermsinaioen” 
said Mr. O’Brien to the faithful men of Galway. 
as 

__M. Ostrogorski, a Russian, and an able student of politics, 
is now in this country, preparing a work to be written in 
French, on political party organisations. He is quite alive 
to the importance of the new movement among women, and 
is engaged in close enquiries into the basis and working of 
the Women’s Liberal Associations. It will be interesting to 
see ourselves as others see us, and in the mirror which M. 
Ostrogorski will hold up to us there will probably appear 
some points susceptible of improvement. The Women’s 
Liberal Associations are in a more or less amorphous stage, 
and it is important that no unnatural bonds should be placed 
around organisations which are living through a period of 
rapid growth. 


* 
*& & 


What M. Ostrogorski will have to say about the older 
Liberal Associations it will be even more interesting to see. 
He is furnished with good introductions and is determined 
to get at the kernel of the matter. But it may be questioned 
whether his report is likely to tickle the ears of the old wire- 
pullers, who go muddling on blindly in the old ruts they 
trod thirty years ago, unconscious that in the meantime the 
leverage of Liberal political forces has been transferred from 
the middle to the working-classes. 

** 

‘‘ Warfare on Christian principles.” We believe that is what 
the English military system claims to be. At least that is the 
kind of cant which we remember to have heard from various 
supporters of it. The latest exploit of the British army has 

to arrange, with the minimum of risk to the said army, 
that hundreds of poor Arab men, women, and children shall 
perish of thirst under the burning sun of the Soudan. They 
have perished within sight of the wells, which were guarded 
by English soldiers equipped with all the modern engines of 
slaughter; the wells which they themselves have, amid all 
internecine strife, preserved for centuries upon centuries with 
sacred care. Why not at once frankly admit that warfare on 
Christian principles is a contemptible sham and impossibility? 
“If thine enemy thirst, give him drink?” Let the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury issue an Order in Convocation declaring 
that a Christian nation can only be Christian at convenient 
seasons, and be done honestly, once for all, with all this cant. 
And by all means let Sir Wilfrid Lawson go on denouncing 
a Government that boasts of its special regard for British 
honour and imperial interests, and to enforce these indulges 
in the wholesale torture of a tribe of savages. 

a 

The Women’s Liberal Associations are ara! a at 
work preparing their winter’s programmes. Pledges from 
public speakers are being sought on all hands, and it is more 
than ever necessary that the number of women willing to 
speak in public should be increased. English visitors to 

land promise to be numerous throughout the autumn, and 
we fancy many of them will find there a spur to their reluc- 
tant modesty. When they come back they will find their 
feelings reversed. They will not be able to keep silence. 
Lady Robinson, of Northampton, is already over there, and 
was present at Mr. O’Brien’s last meeting with the Smith- 
Barry tenants. The Home Rule Union of England have 

decided to send a large number of delegates to Ireland 
during the recess. Mr. Stansfeld will convoy a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen in August, and many other Irish pro- 
grammes are being made. 

* & 


The Jilustrated London News will publish on July 20th 
a number which will be largely occupied with sketches of 
Hawarden Castle, and of incidents in the home-life of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone. With this will be issued a new 
coloured portrait of Mr. Gladstone, reproduced from an 
excellent photograph recently taken by Messrs. Marion 
and Co. 

; *s 

Lord Fife is said to have declared that his bride shall drop 
her title of Princess, and be known by the world as his 
Duchess only. te 


s 
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WOMEN AS CO-OPERATIVE WORKERS. 


At a time when special attention is being given to the 
development of women’s share in industrial pursuits, it seems 
opportune to call attention to an experiment inaugurated in 
Yorkshire some years ago, with the special benediction of 
Mr. Ruskin, and which now can claim the merits of an all- 
round success. We refer tothe undertaking trading as 
William Thomson and Sons, Limited, W use Mills, 
Huddersfield. 

It should be stated at the outset that Mr. George 
Thomson, who has been kind enough to furnish us with 
these particulars, acts as manager, and he is assisted by a 
committee of workers, co-operators and trades unionists. 
The membership of the firm consists of 93 workers, 17 
co-operative societies, and 28 friends interested in the 
movement throughout the country. Briefly, the principles of 
the distribution of the profits are as follows: First, the 
payment of 5 per cent upon capital, whether loan or share. 
After providing for this, and the formation of a reserve fund 
of not less than 1o per cent of the capital, the remaining 
profits are divided as follows: five-ninths go to the credit 
of each worker who has been employed six months in pro- 
portion to the wages earned ; and with a view of encouraging 
honest trading the remaining four-ninths are applied in 
making allowances to custom, thus extending to the distri- 
butors the benefits of co-operation, binding more closely 
together all parties most concerned in a business that leads 
to regular employment and realises the poet's prayer— 


flood of tears, but endeavours to interest her in the customs 
and incidents of college life, of which she is now an element. 

There are no conditional students accepted at Vassar, but 
every examination must be satisfactorily passed before a 
student becomes a member of any class. This done, and 
the class organised and officered, its colours, flower, and 
motto chosen, the sophomores give to the freshman a party 
of welcome, at which each soph invites personally a freshman 
to be her guest. To this lady she presents a bouquet, either 
of the class flower or her favourite blossoms, and she attends 
her with all gallantry and courtesy to the festivities, where 
she introduces her to her intimate friends, and is as devoted 
as the average young man would be under the same circum- 
stances. The members of the faculty are also invited, and 
the party is held in the gymnasium, which has been hand- 
somely decorated for the occasion with ornaments contributed 
from the parlours of the pretty hostesses. There are music 
and dancing, songs of welcome from one class and responses 
from the other, and the new girls have been fairly launched 
on the tempestuous sea of college life. Then the two classes 
swear eternal and traditional enmity at each other, which 
culminates when the sophomores and seniors and the fresh- 
men are juniors. 

When these important matters have received the con- 
sideration their dignity demands, the new girl starts about 
establishing a little home for her four years’ sojourn, and the 
woman’s strongest instinct is betrayed. Put a womanly 
woman in the midst of an open field, with the sky for a roof- 
tree, and she will at once begin arranging and creating a 
home out of the very grass and stones about her. There are 
few single rooms for the students, and these have always been 
assigned to the more delicate girls. There is usually a small 
parlour occupied by three or four girls, and into this parlour 
open three or four bedrooms, of one of which each girl is 
proprietor. The parlours are most artistic, cosy little 
snuggeries, essentially feminine and dainty in their arrange- 
ment. The broad high window seats are cushioned with 
some bright soft material and piled with gay pillows ; 
handsome hangings conceal the doors opening into the 
bedrooms; rugs, pictures, etching, bits of decorative work and 
comfortable little rockers complete the furnishing of the 
rooms, to which small writing desks and well-filled bookcases 
give the air of student life. ‘The handsome parlours belong- 
ing to the seniors, and in which they receive their guests, are 
furnished by them entirely. Every year they are despoiled 
of all their treasures, even to the chandelier, by the graduating 
class, and refitted again the next year as differently as possible 
by the new seniors. At the close of the year the furniture 
and hangings, together with other treasures brought from 
the private parlours of the seniors, and which always include 
a saucepan and corn popper, without which a college girl 
would as soon think of existing as without her class pin or 
Latin grammar, are sold at auction by the pretty laughing 
auctioneers, who mount chairs and conduct the proceedings 
with energy and delight. 

Once the girl freshman is established in her little kingdom 
the routine of daily life and work begins. Every morning 
at seven the signal sounds throughout the building, and the 
dearest morning dream is shattered. At a quarter to eight 
the great gong in the dining-room rings, and suddenly the 
long corridors, the elevator, the stairs, the passages, every 
place, is full of girls, hurrying, skipping, and fluttering alons. 
The large dining-room is full of tables, each accommodating 
about a dozen girls, On one side, at a long table, sit the 
teachers, and down the centre extend the honoured tables 
for the worthy seniors. They are spread with the whitest of 
linen, and waited upon by maids in the snowiest of caps and 
aprons. In a small room on one side of the dining-room is 
a table where French food is eaten and French language 15 
spoken, and on the other a corresponding table for German 
food and discourse. After the moment's silent grace the 
girls, 350 in number, begin to talk all at once. 

After the announcements are made for the day the girls 
leave the room at their convenience in little groups, and the 
next twenty minutes are devoted to the care of the rooms, 
which the servant-maids are expected to put in order only 
once each week, and the wisest, most learned girl sometimes 
makes the tidiest little housewife of them all, beating up her 
pillows as carefully as she draws her diagrams, and digging 
out dusty corners with the same perspicacity that she exhumes 
Greek roots. There are four periods in the morning an 
four in the afternoon, and a girl is rarely engaged for all of 
them, but endeavours to so arrange her work that it shall 


‘OQ God! give us no more giants! 
Elevate the race of men. 

The special object of the present article, however, is to 
call attention to the position of women in this co-operative 
concern. Mr. Thomson informs us that they have at present 
57 women and girls in their employ, and that he finds that 
the improvements in machinery, which are being constantly 
introduced, all tend to a further displacement of men, and 
to the substitution of either boys or women. This is a state 
of things the responsibility for which Mr. Thomson ascribes 
largely to the men themselves, who, according to Mr. 
Thomson, “are so degraded in many employments by a low 
standard of life in the sense of drinking, smoking, and 
gambling.” Mr. Thomson informs us that with the exception 
of one married woman, who has no family, and has been 
with them many years, and one or perhaps two whose hus- 
bands have deserted them, they don’t employ married 
women—in fact, he is strongly opposed to the employment of 
married women with families, though the tendency is to find 
plenty of employment for women, married or single, in the 
weaving especially. Married women, whose husbands 
decline to take the wages in such an employment, 12 or 15 
shillings, generally become the bread winners, Mr. Thom- 
son says that they give all the same conditions of profit 
sharing. In cases where they have the women and men 
working at a similar occupation, such as weaving, the women 
have easier and simpler work, and consequently are paid at 
a less rate. The highest wage paid to a woman worker in 
the establishment during last year, when she was not in full 
employ, was 445 78. 24d. Had she been fully employed 
she would have had about £10 more. Upon this she 
received 50 per cent of the nett profit made throughout the 
whole concern. If the year is as bad as last, it is about 3d. 
in the pound. This is credited to each in shares or balance 
until £200 is reached, which is the maximum anyone can 
hold. 


SSS Te ae ale a 


HOME LIFE IN AN AMERICAN WOMEN’S 
COLLE 


Wuen the girl freshman enters Vassar, instead of receiving 
the “hazing” that awaits her brother on entering college, 
and being obliged to stand on a table to receive bucketfuls 
of ice water on her devoted head, with an accompaniment 
of demoniacal howls and groans, she is welcomed with the 
prettiest, gentlest courtesy one girl knows how to bestow 
upon another. The “‘old girls ” (those who have been one 
or more years in the college) immediately find out-where the 
new girls are to “room” and call very promptly, introducing 
themselves and leaving their cards. The new girl is presum- 
ably a little frightened, and very home-sick, but the old girl 
doesn’t appear to notice it or sympathise, lest it precipitate a 
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i e portion of the day, leaving her free for the 
Paalader. An hour’s exercise must be taken each day in 
the open air if it Ae in the gymnasium on rainy 
days, and she may take it in any way she chooses. There 


are boats on the lake, a bowling alley in the gymnasium, the 


long delightful walks about the grounds, always the tennis 
courts in summer, and skating on the lake in season, for a 
wealthy man has endowed the lake with a sufficient sum to 
have it kept in order for skating. Dinner is at one o'clock, 
and supper at six. There is a brief interval between supper 
and chapel, when the girls dance or walk in the long corri- 
dors or crowd into reading-room and library, and then they 
all assemble for a short devotional exercise. One hour's 
study after this is required by the college, but the girls 
prolong it sometimes until the signal strikes at ten for all 
lights to be darkened, and even after that there is many a 
long lesson learned and many a naughty prank played by 
the merry maidens in their loose gowns when no one is the 
wiser. 

There is a certain etiquette attached to the calling 
ceremony, which is carried on inside the college as 
formally as out. If a girl is busy, she pins a card bearing 
the word “engaged” on her door, and the caller leaves her 
card and noiselessly departs. On one door a visitor saw a 
card on which was sketched a table with a drop light, a little 
pot of tea, and a solitary cup. Besides it a dishevelled 
maiden bent over a book, with her hands buried in her 
tangled tresses. No one ever dared rap over that “engaged,” 
no matter how urgent their business. Soon after she enters 
college a girl begins to consider which of the various college 
societies she will join. There is the Philalethea Society, 
which has three chapters, and to which every student be- 
longs. The thoughtful, serious student becomes a Delta; 
the brilliant, pretty girl, who isn’t a “dig,” and won’t 
“ grind,” belongs to the Beta chapter; and a maiden who 
combines the dignity of the Delta with the naughtiness of 
the Beta girl, finds her appropriate place in the Alpha 
chapter. Three times each year members from the three 
chapters give a play in a theatre, in which only such girls 
may take a part as are pronounced strong enough by the 
college physicians to take up the extra work, and whose 
standing in class is high. ‘The girls play men’s parts and 
dress in men’s costume, with the addition of a short, scan 
skirt, reaching a little below the knee, and made of dark 
heavy cloth. 


COMFORTABLE SUMMER QUARTERS IN 
IRELAND. 


By Mrs. Bateson. 
“Tr is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” and if the present 
sad state of things on the Ponsonby estate serves to attract 
English visitors to that neighbourhood, it will be a good thing 
for the old town of Youghal. It is a most interesting place 
historically, with its old Abbey Church, and many ancient 
associations. There is to be seen the Elizabethan house 
where Sir Walter Raleigh lived, and his garden surrounding 
it, where he smoked the first tobacco that was brought to 
these islands. 

I spent a quiet month at Youghal last summer, and had 
charming quarters at a moderate charge. Everything was 
clean, the house very well furnished, and the cooking highly 
satisfactory. There is good bathing at Youghal and plenty 
of nice excursions ; it is only an hour by rail from Cork, and 
the steamers ply daily up and down the Blackwater. ‘Then 
there is the great interest of seeing something of the 
Ponsonby evicted tenants in a perfectly quiet way, free from 
all the excitement of a show visit. In a month of that sort one 
can see the lights and shadows of the Irish character, and 
Ponder on causes as well as simply behold results. 

I must not forget to mention the great beauty of the lace 
made at Youghal, both at the convent and in the town. If 
readers of the Women’s Gazette wish further particulars, I 
Shall be glad to furnish them. 
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ON THE WRITING OF REMINISCENCES. 


OF the writing of reminiscences there is no end. Within a 
very short space of time there have been published, under 
the names of Life, Biography, Autobiography, Letters, 
Recollections, Reminiscences, and so on, more than a dozen 
such books. All sorts and conditions of men and women 
hasten to give to an admiring world the benefit of their 
experience in it. Several men of letters, a man of science, 
politicians, grave men of the law, actors, artists, impres- 
arios, musical buffoons, are represented. Here is infinite 
variety indeed, and many and useful are the lessons we hope 
to learn from the contemplation of such diverse lives. All 
these persons discourse merrily about themselves and their 
doings; they present us their letters .to read, are even 
thoughtful enough to print, for our benefit, the notes of 
invitation they have received from distinguished persons, 
and their own replies tothem. But, alas! it is only very rarely 
that we do gain the expected good from these books. The 
book treating of the man of science is above criticism: he 
led a noble life and set a noble example of endurance and 
patience. The more we learn of his life, the more we 
honour and admire him. Of the men of letters we can 
hardly say so much. One man is careful to point out to us 
what a wonderful boy he was, and clearly proves that such 
a prig would have been a most undesirable acquaintance. 
We rejoice to know from our own experience of him 
that, as the years went on, he grew out of this frame of mind, 
and that no matter how much Dichtung he may mingle with 
the Wahrheit, he has spent his life in the attempt to lift 
mankind out of commonplace and mediocre surroundings 
so often entirely lacking any kind of beauty. Another 
exposes all his weaknesses of mind, and describes in detail his 
ailments of body, proving how entirely he puts all his strength 
and nobleness into his work, work the world will never 
willingly let die. ‘The life of a modern politician is hardly 
material for the reminiscence writer. Brilliant statesmen are 
things of a past age; in their stead we have the hard-worked 
and hard-working official. This is undoubtedly a gain for the 
country,- but a loss for the memoir writer. The other 
writers are intensely commonplace. The artist, in addition, 
is distinctly commercial, and one of the musical buffoons, 
something of a snob. . 

Our neighbours across the Channel are equally eager for 
such fare. A distinguished novelist publishes a book telling 
minutely how he came across the various characters he has 
put into his novels—a subject utterly without interest to 
those unacquainted with his works, and adding nothing to 
the pleasure of those who are. In another book of the 
reminiscence species, the literary character, as opposed to 
the truly artistic, in the highest sense of the word, is clearly 
set forth, We learn the agony of a literary man on the 
occasion of an unfavourable review, and the intense joy to be 
found in the mere receiving of the proof sheets, a thing to 
most writers truly tedious and troublesome. A third man, 
whose life, because of his morbid and introspecting tempera- 
ment, was passed in inaction, lays bare a history that calls 
forth pity, certainly, but a pity that is akin to contempt. 

And yet such books are eagerly read by the public. Has 
taste deteriorated? or is it an outcome of the analytical 
spirit of the age? We cannot live by bread alone. We must 
have gossip. But gossip, too, has lost its fine old flavour. It 
is no longer confined to the drawing-rooms of charming 
women or to the smoking-rooms of clubs. The multitude 
must hear it, and the daily and weekly press do their best to 
pandar to this taste. No one cares to read a paper that 
does not contain its column, mainly or entirely about people. 
The personalities of the press, however, are in no way ill- 
natured: if they were, they might at least be amusing. They 
consist of details of a commonplace and uninteresting 
character. In our novels and tales, too, we are nothing if 
not analytical: we must know the psychological reason thtat 
causes the hero to life his little finger, and the hero 
drink her tea unsweetened. If this continues, and we add 
to it the representation of plays on our stage which pourtray 
the development of a soul in its progress through life, our 
literature and drama will certainly bear the.palm for dulness, 
if for nothing worse. It must, of course, bi snceded that 
humanity is the most interesting thing to huwanity. Batt 
must never be forgotten that three-fourths of the chartw 
humanity has for us lies in our uncertain knowledge of it; | ° 

No man, unless he is very conceited, can actually Gad 
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pleasure in giving to the world his reminiscences. A con- 
ceited man is filled with an overwhelmning desire to talk 
about himself in a way that will reach a wider audience than 
generally surrounds him, and as a rule conceited persons are 
the least interesting portion of humanity. The life of a man 
whose mind is pervaded with the thought ‘“ What will the 
world say to this act or speech of mine?” is not one whose 
history is likely to benefit or improve mankind. Biography 
and autobiography should either reveal to us a nature worth 
ae and studying, a mind worth fathoming, an example 
worth following, or they should excite our interest by an 
unconscious revelation of character as do Benvenuto Cellini 
and Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Failing this, no end what- 
ever is answered: even amusement is not to be found in such 
books. When a man writes his recollections merely to 
show you what acquaintance he has with the great, what an 
amusing fellow he is, his powers of repartee, how much he 
can get for his pictures, it is surely time to pause 
and ask ourselves if in so far as regards reminiscences 
it might not be well to revive the old censorship. 
But let it be well understood that the censor is to be the 
general public, who must place their standard of taste 
far higher, only giving the imprimatur to books of worth. Or 
let a nineteenth-century Pope write a new ‘“Dunciad,” whose 
hero should be not a poetaster but a writer of reminiscences. 
And before a man troubles the world with the history of his 
life, he should take to heart the words placed by Benvenuto 
Cellini, the king of reminiscence writers, at the head of his 
autobiography, where he tells us that men who have done 
anything of excellence, or which may properly resemble 
excellence, ought to describe their life with their own 
hand, but not till they have passed the age of forty. 
But, perhaps, Carlyle showed the more wisdom when he 
said “how happy it comparatively is for a man of any 
earnestness of life to have no biography written of him.” 

Lizzie LEE. 
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the means of considerably accelerating the receipt by the 
men of their fair share in the increased gains of industry. 
Victory has naturally brought prestige and a flow of recruits 
to the union. The 7,000 stout-hearted members who were 
all that adhered to it in the days of depression have now 
increased to 25,000, being half of the total number of under- 
ground workers in the district. The leaders of the new 
Irish Tenants’ League, by the way, might get a hint or two 
from Mr. Pickard’s remarkable and as many will say even 
startling speech. He maintained that members of the union 
have a perfect right to boycott non-members; and he ex. 
plained clearly what this meant. In one case it might mean 
refusing to work with non-unionists ; in another case it might 
mean refusal to let non-members share in the increase of 
remuneration which is secured by the efforts of the union. 


Mr. Pickard mentioned an instance in which he had per- 
sonally persuaded a colliery manager to withdraw an increase 
that had’ been conceded to non-members of the association. 
Of course Mr. Pickard will be hotly condemned by those 
who do not know how terribly the provident unionists are 
handicapped by the burden of the improvident and non- 
unionist fellow-workers. But here, surely, is a fine oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Balfour to show that the law of conspiracy is 
the same in England as in Ireland. Earl Compton did not 
forget to point that moral, and it was most heartily appre- 
ciated by his audience.— Bradford Observer. 


Gomen's Liberal Associations. 


A MEETING was held on Tuesday last at the 
Reform Club. The president (Mrs. Sinclair), 
called the attention of the members to the 


Cbhatbam, 


Bill to be introduced in the House of Commons by Mr. 


Channing, making it legal for women to sit as county 
councillors; and it was unanimously resolved to memo- 
rialise the representative for Chatham, asking his support for 
the Bill. 


WOMEN IN AMERICA. 


A new occupation for women has been developed in Port- 
land, Me., by a young lady—that of a professional reader to 
old or disabled people. She has among her customers an 
old gentleman who wants all the stock quotations and 
market news, another who must have all the base ball, horse, 
prize-fights, and sporting news generally, a lady who prefers 
sermons, and another who delights in all kinds of literature, 
and some who enjoy anything from the newspapers. One 
this winter had to hear full reports of the doings of the Maine 
Legislature. ; 

A number of Detroit ladies have organised a society for 
the cultivation of the art of conversation. They very pro- 
perly regard the attainment as one of the highest and as 
much to be sought after as piano playing or painting. 

The Illinois Women’s Press Association is giving in Chicago 
a series of choice entertainments, especially designed to 
attract working girls. The third, recently held, was particu- 
larly successful. 


Mrs, J. M. Kellogg, wife of the attorney-general of 
Missouri, has been installed as first assistant attorney-general. 
She was admitted to practice in the supreme court eight 
years ago, and is a member of the state bar association. 
For several years she was a partner in the law business of 


her husband, the old firm name being L. B. & J. M. Kel- | 


logg. 

Mrs. J. Redding, editor of the Art Journal, is an expert 
bicycle rider, and is said to know all roads around New York 
for 25 miles. Mrs, Cassett, Mrs. L. A. Newcome, and Mrs. 
Stewart Smith are also among the New York ladies who 
ia found the bicycle a source of recreation and improved 
health. 


TRADES UNIONS IN ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND. 


CoaLMINERS set an example to many other classes of workers 
of. the power which united action confers on those who 
rotherwise would be helpless atoms grinding each other small 
in the mill of competition. The Barnsley demonstration on 
Monday, was sure to be a success, for the union had been ! 


On Saturday afternoon, July 6, the 
Dukinfield, members of the Dukinfield Women’s 

iberal Association had a picnic to Bill- 
o'-Jacks. About 150 availed themselves of the opportunity, 
and they were conveyed in 12 wagonettes provided by Mr. 
J. G. Sykes, of the Commercial Mews, Dukinfield. They 
started from the Central Liberal Club at half-past two o’clock, 
and arrived about five. An excellent knife and fork tea was 
partaken of, and every one of the party spoke highly of the 
manner in which Mrs. Schofield had catered for them. 
Whilst at tea they were joined by County Councillor Ash- 
worth and Mrs. Ashworth, the latter being president of the 
Association. After tea the return journey was made. In 
passing through Greenfield a call was made at Side Bank 
House, the residence of Mr. Ashworth. The party were 
generously supplied with refreshments. A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. and Mrs. Ashworth for their 
hospitality, on the motion of Mr. Grundy, seconded by Mrs. 
Ogden. Mr. Ashworth briefly acknowledged the compli- 
ment and wished the women’s associations every success, 
knowing what a power they had been in the last two elec- 
tions. The party arrived safely home ata little after ten 
o'clock, all well-pleased with their aflernoon’s outing. 


St. CLEMENT’s WaRD.—A meeting wa5 
M@ancbester, held on the roth instant in the Onward 

Temperance Hall, Fairfield Street, for the 
purpose of forming a Women’s Liberal Association. After 
tea Mr. B. L. Green took the chair, in the absence of Mr. 
Alderman Asquith, and there were also present Mr. J. W. 
Southern, Mr. Hermann Hirsh, Mr. J. J. Bellis (registration 
agent North Manchester Liberal Association), Mr. T. Swin- 
dells, Mr. T. Wood, and a number of ladies connected with 
kirdred Liberal Associations. A letter was read from Mrs. 
Schwann, expressing the gratification of herself and Mr. 
Schwann, M.P., at hearing that St. Clement’s Ward had taken 
the important step of forming a Women’s Liberal Association. 
It would, added Mrs. Schwann, surely form another centre 
of political activity, She regretted that she could not be 
present, but hoped to attend one of the meetings of the 
association when in Manchester. If the interest and sym- 
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en was once fully aroused in and for the suffer- 
eer the Irish peasants anal their brave leaders, then 
England would make a firmer stand than she had yet done 
against the tyranny and injustice of Balfour's rule in Ireland. 
A letter was also read expressing the absence of Mr. M. A. 
Manning, of Waterford, a recently released Irish political 
prisoner, who was addressing a meeting at Bradford. The 
Executive Committee of the North-West Manchester Liberal 
Association forwarded a copy of a resolution which they had 
passed expressing satisfaction at the formation of a Women’s 
Liberal Association in St. Clement’s Ward, congratulating 
the promoters of the movement, and heartily accepting the 
co-operation thus offered in the political work of the ward. 
Chairman said that as secretary of the North- 
West Manchester Liberal Association he rejoiced very much 
that those present were setting so good an example. He 
hoped other districts would do likewise. They formed that 
association because they believed, as he believed, that a very 
large portion of the influence which was exercised in the 
world for an se was exercised by women. 

Mr. J. A Bellis, who next addressed the meeting, said 
he understood that the association numbered 100 members. 
In North Manchester they had a Women’s Association 
numbering 200. They were much interested in their work, 
so much so that he was convinced if an election was to take 
place and Mr. Schwann was to be opposed, more than half 
of them would come at once and ask what they could do in 
election work. It was stated that the Primrose e 
numbered 800,000 members, and at the time of an election 
they would have to be reckoned with. 

Genney, of Ardwick, in the course of a practical 
address, said the time for dealing with the registers was at 
hand, and pointed out that women could do good work in 
urging their husbands to see that they were properly placed 
upon the voters’ lists, as well as in other ways. She believed 
that Liberalism had always been on the side of the working 
people, and that working people had to thank the Liberal 
party for much that they enjoyed to-day. 

Mr. J. W. Southern said he fully endorsed what Mrs. 
Genney had said as to the claims of the Liberal party on the 
working classes. What Liberals wanted was that the rights 
of the common people should be extended more and more, 
and that their happiness and comfort might be promoted 
when the laws of the land were being made. (Hear, hear.) 
If they looked to Ireland they would see, as he had seen on 
the spot, that the Liberal party were on the side of the poor 
and suffering, while the Tories were on the side of the 
tyrannical and powerful. There was much that woman 
could do to advance the principles of Liberalism. 

Mrs. Lancashire, of the North Manchester Women’s 
Liberal Association, described the work that was being done 
in Mr. Schwann’s division by that organisation, and gave 
many useful hints for the guidance of the promoters of the 
new association. 

A number of songs were sung in the course of the evening 
and the proceedings were of the most earnest and unanimous 
character. 


SouTHERN Division.—The first picnic 
Hottingbam, of the Divisional Association took place 
on Thursday, 11th July, 250 members 
and friends thoroughly enjoying the beautiful fifteen miles 
drive from Nottingham to Shardlow-on-Trent. After tea, an 
outdoor meeting was held, at which Lady Turney presided, 
supported by the presidents of the Ward Associations, Mrs. 
Bayley, and other ladies and gentlemen. Short speeches 
were given in support of a resolution denouncing the present 
Government, and pledging the members of the Southern 
Division to united action towards its defeat at the next 
election. This association was formed in May last, and has 
now over 350 members. 


Bripczk Warp Brancu.—A gala and demonstration was | 
held on Monday, July sth, by the Liberals of Bridge Ward. | 


The newly-formed Women’s Association held a meeting in 


He Mrs. Baggaley, the president, in the chair. 


to the objects of such Associations, and especially pointing 
November Municipal and School Board Elections. Mrs. 


Bayley, Mrs. Pearson, and Mrs. Selwood spoke on the | 
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interests of women and their duties to their homes and 
families in connection with a proper understanding of 
politics. In the evening, Sir John Turney presided over a 
large open air meeting, which was addressed by Mr. J. E. 
Ellis, M.P., Mr. J. F. Moulton, the adopted Liberal candi- 
date of the Southern Division. Mrs. T. Bayley, Rev. J. Hirst 
Hollowell and others. The Women’s Association was repre- 
sented also by Lady Turney, Mrs. Baggaley, Mrs. Woodcock, 
Mrs. Simonds, Mrs. M. A. Pearson, Mrs. Selwood and 
others. The Bridge Ward Women’s Association are making 
clothing, which is to be forwarded with similar parcels from 
each of the Ward Associations, to the women and children 
for whom, as Mrs. Bayley said in seconding the resolution 
of the evening meeting—merely for supplying with bread 
and cheering on with a loud “ Hurrah” of sympathy—our 
fellow countryman, Mr. Conybeare, is at the present time 
suffering imprisonment.” The Southern Division women are 
ready to “feed the hungry and clothe the naked,” even 
though Mr. Balfour should arrest each one of them as 
“ conspirators” in common with Mr. Conybeare and with 
Mr. William O’Brien. 


UNDER the auspices of this association 
Rewport and a gathering of Liberal ladies and their 


friends was held in a field belonging 
South Mon> 1, Mr. Councillor Conway, Ponthir, on 
moutbsbire, Tuesday, July 2nd, when there were 


present a large number of ladies from 
Newport, Caerleon, Ponthir, Cwmbran, Pontnewydd, and 
Pontypool. At four o’clock the company sat down to an 
excellent tea, under the shade of a monster oak, and sur- 
rounded by a grove of trees that afforded a pleasant shade. 
Tea over, Mrs. Dawson proposed and Mrs. Conway seconded 
that the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Pelham, president of the Women’s 
Liberal Association, should take the chair. This proposal 
being carried unanimously Mrs. Pelham opened the pro- 
ceedings by a short address, in the course of which she 
alluded to the difficulties of the Liberal party in the neigh- 
bourhood, and suggested that united action being specially 
desirable where the party was not strong, that the men’s, 
and women’s associations should endeavour to co-operate as 
much as possible. She desired that the result of the women’s 
associations should be an increase of the spirit of unselfish 
enthusiasm for what is just and right, which she considered 
the mainspring of true Liberalism. Lady Aberdeen had 
said, ‘“‘our opponents thought they were the patentees of 
patriotism,” but if we examined their much vaunted pat- 
riotism, we should find in it more selfishness than anything 
else. Our love of our country leads us to wish to 
out its ancient traditions of freedom and justice to all, rich 
and poor alike, in England, Ireland, and all countries with 
which we have to do. We did not want the patriotism which 
only aimed at preserving the Empire for the sake of the 
Empire, or liberty of the sort that gives Irish landlords 
liberty to oppress their tenants, and condemn them to starva- 
tion and ruin, or patriots whose idea of defending the right, 
was for the strongest to get hold of as much as he can, 
rightly or wrongly, and to keep it simply because he has got 
it without regard to justice or the welfare of others or the 
country. Such seemed to be the doctrine of maintaining the 
rights of property of which we hear so much. She need not 
say that her idea of patriotism was a very different one. The 
true spirit of patriotism must be ready to forget self for the 
good of others. It should make men and women feel res- 
ponsible for the actions done in their country’s name, and 
indignant at the miseries caused by social and political injus- 
tices. Even if we are not actually responsible for these 
injustices and the miseries caused by them, we are respon- 
sible for the indifference of our Governments, Did we, 
indeed, each feel our individual responsibility, there would 
not be this indifference to social wrongs, which we felt was 
too constantly shown by our Governments. Some of us 
might not be able to do much definite work, but let none of 
us be on the side of political indifference. 
The Rev. E. Maclean said that he must admit that he 


, feared that granting the franchise to women might at first 
; wen, president of the Nottingham Women’s | 
Liberal Association, addressed the meeting, calling attention 


result in a gain to our opponents, but he wished to do the 
thing that was right, regardless of consequences, Give 


' women responsibility and they would soon become as liberal 
Out the great necessity for women to be on the alert as to the | 


as men. He would give them the franchise because he 
knew they would discharge their duties rightly and in the 
spirit of humanity. He believed in trusting the people. 
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Mr. Fred Davis said he was glad to find that the 
Women’s Liberal Association was so lively, and that they 
were proposing an alliance with the men. He thought he 
could promise them that their advances would be accepted. 
He would not be a party to refuse the franchise to women 
from opportunist motives, but would educate them, and so 
fit them for its exercise. Mrs. Pelham and her fellow-workers 
were deserving of all praise, and of the heartiest support in 
the work in which they were engaged. 


The Rev. E. R. Evans proposed and the Rev. T. George 
seconded a vote of thanks to the president, which was carried 
by acclamation. Several Liberal songs, to popular airs, were 
sung during the proceedings, and a special feature was a 
bookstall presided over by Mrs. Pelham, at which a good 
quantity of Liberal literature, at moderate prices, was sold— 


| urges other English Radical M.P’s. to go and do lik 


to suffer imprisonment in company with the Irish people’s 
representatives for advocating the Plan of Campaign, ang 
4 ewi 
believing that no other method is calculated to bring home, 
the English people the enormity of the present Coercion Act,” 
The speaker then devoted her remarks to giving reasons why 
women ought to interest themselves in political work and 
how they might become useful to the Liberal party. There 
was no logical reason whatever why women should not show 
an interest in legislation, because every law affected the 


home in the end. Although they donot fight, war entailed 
a lot of suffering, danger, and trouble to the women. Without 
being any the worse wives and mothers they might not only 
take an interest in politics, but also help the Liberal party 


in many ways, such as the distribution of literature, registra. 
tion, going into people’s cottages, and holding small meetings 
of a few women in them for talking on political subjects, &c, 
She remarked that politics seemed sadly mixed when they 
heard of a man having spent the whole of his life in ill-paid 
toil being grudged a miserable pittance from the parish in his 
declining days, and on the other hand a young princess, who 
had done nothing to benefit the county, and who is about 
to be married to one of the richest peers of the realm, 
asking the country for a tremendous dowry. She thought 
women ought to be called in to fix them. The people of 
Whaplode ought to be very much inspirited by the thought 
that they had a Liberal member to represent them—(loud 
cheers)—which was not the case in her division of West- 
minster. They could not even get a Liberal candidate. 


especially packets of leaflets attractively tied together by 
coloured ribbons and sold at 4d. each—which proved very 
attractive. 


On July roth Miss Latimer, the president 
of the Plymouth Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion, entertained a large portion of the 
members of the body at a garden party at her residence, 
Glen View, Mannamead. As in the morning it rained very 
heavily down to nearly ten o'clock, there was great reason to 
fear that the gathering would have to be postponed. But 


Plymoutb. 


about noon the skies had become clear, and a great deal of 
blue in them, and, as “hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” it was felt by many that the party could still be held, 
and in the afternoon there was a considerable party between 
the hours of four and seven, and a very pleasant time was 
passed. The meeting was a specially social one, consisting 
of conversation, recitations, some music, and shortly after 
six o’clock, as soon as they could come, the bell-ringers of 
the Kitto boys came and played some lively airs. Thus the 
day passed very happily, and Miss Latimer will be pleased 
next Wednesday to see those guests who were invited, but 
thought that the rain had led to the gathering being post- 
poned. In the conservatory there were arranged three stalls 
with pretty bazaar things, which were displayed for sale for 
the benefit of the Home Rule Van Fund that is being pro- 
moted by the Ladies’ Federation in London, who had made 
an appeal for financial aid. The money taken at the stalls 
will be sent to that fund. 


A PUBLIC tea and meeting was held at Whap- 
Spalding. lode on Wednesday evening, when the gather- 

ings were attended with such unqualified suc- 
cess as fully sustained the reputation which the parish enjoys 
as being the most Radical village in the Spalding Division. 
The event was organised by the Whaplode branch of the 
Spalding Division Women’s Liberal Association, which is 
very powerful in numbers and influence. A large marquee 
had been erected on Mr. Dickinson’s premises on the Hol- 
beach Road, and in spite of the wet day no fewer than 210 
people assembled in the canvas hall and partook of a meat 
tea served in a perfect manner under the superintendence-in- 
chief of Miss Pickworth, of Spalding. The following ladies 
presided at the tea tables: Mrs. G. Dickinson, Mrs. Bowers, 
Mrs. Sewell, Mrs. France, Mrs. Fawn, Mrs. E. P. Waite, 
Mrs. B. Brown, Miss Winfrey, Miss Tilson, and Miss Hotch- 
kin. The weather cleared up nicely by tea time, so that the 
attendance therefore was not seriously impaired, and at the 
meeting fullowing there was present a crowd of between 400 
and soo people. Mr. Winfrey, as the County Councillor for 
the village, occupied the chair, and was supported on the 
platform by Mrs. Costellce, of London, Mr. A. Alves, of 
Spalding, Mr. Sewell, Ald. Merry, and Mr. M. Meadows, of 
Holbeach, anda number of ladies. 


The Chairman delivered a very able and thoroughly 
Liberal speech, and then called upon Mrs. Costelloe to 
address the meeting. Her pleasant voice and delivery quite 
charmed the audience, and her interesting address was 
listened to with close attention. She first proposed the 
following resolution, in which she said she heartily con- 
curred: “This meeting of the Spalding Division Women’s 
Liberal Association and others desire to congratulate Mr. 
Conybeare on being the first English member of Parliament 


Mrs. Costelloe then made some references to the Irish ques- 
tion, and afterwards resumed her seat amid loud and con- 


tinued cheers, having spoken for more than half an hour. 


Mr. Alves seconded the resolution. As to political 


women he remarked that it was quite fashionable for women 
to interest themselves in and attend horse-racing and he 
thought the political woman was far ahead of the racing 
woman, the gossip and tattling woman. (Loud cheers.) The 
Chairman then put the resolution which was carried unani- 
mously. 


Mr. Sewell, of Holbeach, proposed the next resolution : 


“That this meeting of the Spalding Division Women’s 


Liberal Association and others desire to protest against any 


further sums of public money being voted by way of grants 


and dowries to younger members of the Royal Family and 
heartily supports the action of Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Halley 
Stewart, and the band of Radicals in Parliament who are 
attempting to frustrate the designs of the Government in the 
matter.” (Cheers.) Mr. Sewell delivered an interesting 
speech and said it was not so much to the amount asked for 
that he objected, but to establishing a precedent for pro- 
viding for these royal grandchildren and great grandchildren. 
(Cheers.) 


Mr. M. Meadows seconded. He inferred that the 
country was willing to support one royal family respectably 
without grudging the money, but it was unreasonable to 


carry into the third and perhaps the fourth generation. 
(Cheers.) 


A vote of thanks was proposed to the speakers, tea-makers, 
&c., by Alderman Merry, and in replying to the same Mrs. 
Costelloe proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman. During 
the evening, Mr. T. W. King sang two songs to the great 
great delight of the audience. Before the meeting closed a 
note was passed up to the chairman asking that the meeting 
should give ‘ Three cheers for the Plan of Campaign.” The 
chairman put the proposal to the meeting and it was most 
heartily responded to, but there was no police interference. 
Cheers for Mr. Halley Stewart were also given. 


THE meeting of the above association, 
pet ane held on Monday evening, July 8th, at 

OtON. the Liberal Working Men's Club, Leam- 
ington, was crowded and enthusiastic. An excellent address 
was delivered by Mr. C. C. Smith, of Birmingham. The 
programme was varied by music and singing, An amusing 
reading was also contributed, and concluded with a pretty 
little operetta. Duringthe evening promises totheamount of SL 3 
were obtained towards a fund for the Home Rule Vans which 
has been opened by the committee of this association, con 
jointly with the political committee of the Liberal Working 
Men’s Club, 
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